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warm as I am ! ' Just as he had finished speaking he looked up to the 
ceiling, and there was a large man dressed in white clothes just stretched 
out under the ceiling and sticking up to it. Before he could get from 
under the man, the man fell right down upon him, and then commenced a 
great tussle between Tabb and the man. They made so much noise that 
the men in the woods heard it and ran to see what was going on. When 
they looked in at the window and saw the struggle, first Tabb was on top 
and then the other man. One of them cried, ' Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him ! ' ' You can bet your soul I got him ! ' said Tabb. Soon the man 
got Tabb out of the window. ' Hold him, Tabb, hold him ! ' one of the 
men shouted. ' You can bet your life I got him,' came from Tabb. Soon 
the man got Tabb upon the roof of the house. ' Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him,' said one of the men. ' You can bet your boots I got him !' answered 
Tabb. Finally the man got Tabb up off the roof into the air. 'Hold 
him, Tabb, hold him ! ' shouted one of the men. ' I got him and he got me, 
too ! ' said Tabb. The man, which was a ghost, carried Tabb straight up 
into the air until they were both out of sight. Nothing was ever seen of 
him again." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Negro Conjuring and Tricking. — The readers of the Journal are no 
doubt familiar with many of the superstitions and beliefs of the negro race 
in regard to "conjuring" and "tricking." These beliefs were brought 
here from Africa by the first comers and continue in full force to this day, 
notwithstanding the negro is a freeman and living amongst the white peo- 
ple of the United States of America, who are probably as practical as any 
human beings on earth. They firmly believe that certain ones amongst 
them are able to conjure or trick those they have a grudge against, and 
when one is supposed to possess this ability he is called a " conjure doc- 
tor," and is looked up to by the others with the profoundest awe and 
dread. The conjure doctor's word is law, and he can generally live with- 
out working, as he frightens his companions into contributing freely to his 
support. 

There are various ways in which tricking is supposed to be done, and 
" down at the spring " is the most popular place for such work. The con- 
jure doctor will will harm to come to the negro he wants to trick, go to 
the spring and put something in it that "will never run out," and as long 
as the tricked one drinks from that spring he is believed to be slowly but 
surely poisoned to death. Another method is to sprinkle meal or flour in 
the several paths leading to the cabin occupied by the family or person to 
be tricked, and when the victim sees the white powder he at once knows 
that some one has a spite against him, and believes if he fails to vacate his 
premises in seven days he will die ; and as the negroes are often shiftless 
creatures, and have little or nothing to move, they will get out in less than 
twenty-four hours, and will never, under any pretext, venture to return. 
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One of the most effective ways in which conjuring is supposed to be 
done is to take a bunch of hair or wool, a rabbit's paw, and a chicken 
gizzard, tie them up in a cotton rag and fasten the bundle to some imple- 
ment which the man to be injured is in the habit of using. As soon as he 
catches sight of it, all of his spirit leaves him, his eyes nearly bulge out of 
their sockets, and a cold sweat breaks out all over him. Sometimes the 
trick or spell will last him so long that he will grow weak and fall away to 
a mere shadow ; of course he is then utterly unfit for work, and unless he 
is removed from the scene of his troubles, and his mind freed from the 
belief that he is conjured, he will soon die of pure fright. 

A case of conjuring is in progress near my home now, and I will give 
the main facts in order to show that the superstition, or whatever it should 
be called, is as strong in the darkey now as it ever was. 

I live on a big Virginian plantation, and some five or six negro families 
have their cabins near the big house, numbering in all, including picka- 
ninnies, about thirty-five people. At the beginning of this year, a likely 
young gingerbread darkey was hired to wait about the house and drive the 
carriage. He is about twenty-five years of age, strong, active, and sensible, 
and, thinking intelligently and originally, altogether an usually fine speci- 
men and an all-round handy fellow. All during the year we have con- 
gratulated ourselves on having such a good servant, as they are rare in this 
part of the country. 

Tom is the boy's name, and as soon as he became domesticated in his 
new home he begun to pay attention to one of the dusky lassies on the 
place. Susan was much pleased at the notice, was always lively and in a 
good humor, and on Sundays and church-nights she dressed in her best, 
in order to complete her conquest of Tom's affections. But suddenly, for 
some reason, Tom cooled off and began to cast sheep's eyes at another 
girl. Susan lost her high spirits and became gloomy and dejected ; she 
scarcely ever left her mother's cabin, and seemed heart-broken. But Tom 
continued as bright and lively as ever, and progressed as well with his 
second choice as with his first. 

Presently, however, a change came over him also, and he complained of 
being sick and having " a misery." Tom had been taking his meals in the 
kitchen where Susan's mother is cook, and we supposed he feared the old 
cook would trick him, as he requested his mistress to give him rations ; this 
she did, and he began to take his meals with one of his married friends 
on the place. One morning, about a month ago, Tom did not come to his 
work at the usual time, and later in the day he sent word by another negro 
that he was sick and had gone to see a doctor ; he returned in a day or 
two, but looked thin and badly, and he soon said that the place did not 
agree with him and he would go off for a change and try to get better. 

He was off for ten days, and about a week ago he returned, looking 
much better, and he said he was now all right. While he was away the 
last time, we were told that Tom believed that Susan had tricked him, and 
that he would never get well unless he went a long way off ; but seeing 
him looking so much better, we hoped he would get over his scare and 
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settle down to work. But he soon seemed downcast and drooping again, 
and two days ago he came to his mistress and told her he would have to 
leave, that he had no health here, and could never have any, as " some- 
body had given him some nasty pizen stuff that made him sick." He left 
last night and has not returned ; but his sister came this morning and con- 
firmed what we had heard, that Tom believed Susan had tricked him, and 
that he would never be well again ; she also said that they worked with him 
all last night, that he was ill and nervous and could not hold himself still. 
The fact is that the poor fellow is scared nearly to death, and unless he 
can be " unconjured " he will probably go into a decline and soon die. 
The foregoing are actual facts that have occurred before me in the time 
mentioned. 

An old negro was here the other day to see the " marster " about his 
son, whom he said had been tricked. He was told that there is no such 
thing as tricking, but the old fellow replied, looking around him fearfully : 

" Lord, Marse John, you don't know ; dey can't trick you 'cause you 's 
white folks and don't believe in it, but de ole conjure doctor kin kill us 
poor niggers." 

And so it is. Poor Tom ! We are sorry to lose him, but if he cannot 
be cured soon, he will probably be gathered to his fathers in a short time, 
a victim of a relic of barbarism and the dark ages. Can any one " minister 
to a mind diseased " ? 

Julien A. Hall. 

Morotock, Va., December 3, 1896. 

Lapse of Time in Fairy-Land. — In No. XXXII. (vol. ix. p. 12) is a 
reference to some aboriginal American ideas of another world, connected 
with the lapse of time. Dr. Boas found tales of this nature on the Pacific 
coast, where a day with supernatural beings represents an actual year. 
This period corresponds with that assigned near the Atlantic coast nearly 
three centuries ago, in the Jesuit Relation of 1636. It is the only distinct 
early instance of the kind which I recall, unless another to be mentioned 
should be considered of the same nature. This is the story : — 

" Behold the wonderful journey of a Nipisiriniery which has been related 
to me by a Montagues. This man, having gone very far, at last arrived at 
the cabin or house of God, as he names him who gives to eat. He found 
him alone, but his daughter unexpectedly came soon after. He had but 
this daughter, and yet one knows not how he had her, because he had no 
wife. All sorts of animals came around him ; he touched them, handled 
them as he wished without their flying from him ; he also did them no harm, 
for as he ate nothing, he killed them not. Nevertheless he asked this new 
guest what he desired to eat ; and having learned that he would willingly 
eat a beaver, he caught one without trouble, and made him eat it. Then 
he asked him when he wished to go. 'In two nights,' he replied. 'Well,' 
said he, ' you shall be two nights with me.' These two nights were two 
years ; for that which we call one year is but one day or one night in the 
reckoning of him who provides food, and one is so content with him that 
two winters or two years seem only two nights. When he had returned into 
his own land he was astonished at the tarry he had made." 



